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VON HOLST’S 
Constitutional and Political History » 
of the United States. 


A work unsurpassed and unrivalled in its field. No other 
deals so broadly, so fully, or so interestingly with the subject. 
It is keen and profound; fearless and impartial in its judg- 
ments of men and measures. 


Vol. I. 1750-1832. Origin of the Union.— State Sov- 
ereignty and Slavery. 

Vol. II. 1828-1846. Jackson’s Administration.—Annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

Vol. III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas.—Compro- 
mise of 1850. 

Vol. IV. 1850-1854. Compromise of 1850.— Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. 

Vol. V. 1854-1856. Kansas-Nebraska Bill.—Buchanan’s 
Election. 

Vol. VI. 1856-1859. Buchanan’s Election.— End of the 
35th Congress. 

Vol. VII. 1859-1861. Harper’s Ferry.— Lincoln’s Inaug- 
uration. 


Vol. VIII. Index and Bibliography. 


“A masterpiece as to depth, clearness, impartiality and 
scope. It seems the testimony of a disinterested witness; 
one who needed no cross-questioning; one who in the direct 
narrative omits no significant detail.” 


The set, eight volumes, large octavo, 3560 pages. Index 
over 300 pages. Prices: Cloth, $25; Sheep, $30; Half- 
Calf, $38. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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THERE IS AN ORCHARD 


ee is an orchard beyond the sea, 
And high is the orchard wall ; 

And ripe is the fruit in the orchard tree — 

O my love is fair and tall! 


There is an orchard beyond the sea, 

And joy to its haven hies ; 

And a white hand opens its gate to me — 
O deep are my true love’s eyes! 


There is an orchard beyond the sea, 

Its flowers the brown bee sips ; 

But the stateliest flower is all for me— 
O sweet are my true love’s lips! 


There is,an orchard beyond the sea, 

Where the soft delights do roam ; 

To the Great Delight I have bent my knee — 
O good is my true love’s home! 


There is an orchard beyond the sea, 
With a nest where the linnets hide; 
O warm is the nest that is built for me — 
In my true love’s heart I bide! 
GILBERT PARKER. 
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A STEP BACKWARD? 


it can hardly be thought a good omen for American litera- 
ture when so careful a writer as my old friend, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton,— who is undoubtedly the most artistic 
and careful, though not quite the most inspired, among our 
women-poets — steps back into what may be called the colo- 
nial attitude, as to the out-door setting of her poems. The 
colonial attitude in America was, it is well known, to treat 
birds and flowers as things not existing in themselves, but 
only in literature; so that it was the duty of every person of 
English descent to carry the nightingale and the skylark 
with him in all works of imagination, as an Englishman 
carries Bass’s ale. Until within some sixty years, American 
poetry may be searched in vain for any other ornithological 
stage-properties than these. It cost half a century of struggle 
for Lowell to get the bobolink and the oriole established in 
literature; and Emerson the chickadee, and Whittier the 
veery. At a later period, Emily Dickinson added the blue 
jay. The introduction to our own birds being once effected, 
it might have been hoped that it would remain valid; and 
that the nightingale and skylark might be relegated to 
museums, where those who sung of them had possibly seen 
them stuffed. 
The hope, it seems, was premature. Now comes Mrs, 
Moulton and writes in the Century Magazine for September: 


‘« Shall I lie down to sleep, and see no more 
The splendid affluence of earth and sky .. . 
The morning lark to the far heavens soar; 
The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh?” 


But she has lain down to sleep all her life in America, and 
never looked forward to seeing the morning lark on awaking. 
She never saw or sought the nightingale at dusk in the green 
lanes of her native Connecticut. Why then should she revert 
to the habits of her colonial ancestors, and meditate on these 
pleasing foreign fowl as necessary stage-properties for a vision 
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of death and immortality? Had she printed the sonnet in 
an English periodical, as a graceful concession to the natural 
prejudices of kind hosts around her, very well; but why ina 
New York magazine? 

The explanation, doubtless, is that this particular sonnet 
was written in England, and that the author, who has spent 
many summers there, has, so to speak, interchanged her 
birds. Poor American birds! it was the general impression 
in England, down to Audubon’s days, that they were song- 
less, and perhaps it is now coming to be considered that they 
are non-existent ;—as Mr. Grant Allen somewhere asserts 
that we have no wild flowers. Yet Thomas Hughes crossed 
the Atlantic, as he once told me, to hear Lowell’s bobolink ; 
and it is not rare to hear a caged mocking bird singing with 
banished melody in the alien realms of the Strand. It must 
be rather hard for the poor things when a gifted country 
woman thus walks straight by them and goes to her lodgings 
to bid a pensive farewell to the nightingale and the skylark. 

Nor is Mrs. Moulton—who dwells in the sunshine of so 
many praises that she can bear a little criticism — the only 
offender in this way. Opening “Songs from Vagabondia,” 
the reader finds on the very second page: 


“But hearts like the throstle 
A-joy in the bush.” 


Was it put in for rhyme, or is there any bird in America 
which is called, even locally, athrostle? The recent enlarged 
edition of Nuttall reports none. This name belongs to Eng- 
land and to literature; and it does not command much more 
confidence when our young authors write: 


“As the nuthatch there that clings to the tip of the twig 
And scolds to the wind that it buffets too rudely its nest.” 


But the American nuthatches put their nests in hollow trees 
or stumps, where the winds do not reach them; the descrip- 
tion here given befits rather the Baltimore oriole. Perhaps, 
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however, it would be just to waive all criticism on Mr. Car- 
man and Mr. Hovey, in view of the fact that they fairly and 
unequivocally avow themselves cis-Atlantic by their mention 
of the chipmunk. 

Nothing is so hard as to foresee literary tendencies. 
When the first steamship crossed the Atlantic, Willis pre- 
dicted that American literature would be colonialized by it, 
though Emerson and Hawthorne were already busy in estab- 
lishing the contrary. On the other hand, when the Inter- 
national Copyright Bill was passed, there was a general 
prediction that now, at last, American literature would surely 
stand on its own feet. Is it a fulfilment of this when our 
authors now revert, for stage-properties, to the throstle and 
the nightingale ? 

The vexed question of realism and idealism does not enter 
into this matter of local coloring. For one, I have always 
maintained, even against Mr. Howells, that this issue merely 
concerns itself with the swing of the pendulum; and that 
the domain of literature is large enough to include both ex- 
tremes. Adopt which alternative you please, touch the earth 
as much or as little as you will, it must be the genuine con- 
crete earth, and not an abstraction. You cannot strike an 
average and distribute the features of your landscape between 
England and America, for instance; they must belong to the 
one or the other. To sprinkle them in at hap-hazard is as 
hopeless as that figure, satirized by Ruskin, which was a gen- 
eralization between a pony and a pig. In walking with Ten- 
nyson in his own garden, I was struck with the fact that he 
could tell me, at a glance, which of his ferns grew also in 
America and which did not. And if an appeal to Tennyson 
as authority is a thing already old-fashioned, I would transfer 
the appeal to Shakspeare, who is never old-fashioned. In 
one of the finest lines of the fine characterization of Shak- 
speare by John Sterling, he says: 

« With meaning learned from him forever glows 
Each flower that England sees or star it knows.” 
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Let the fim de sidcle movement go as far as it pleases, the 
literature of a nation must still have its own flowers beneath 
its feet, and its own birds above its head; or it will perish. 
If it begins by confusing these, it will end by confusing the 
facts of society and life also. Indeed, this additional process 
may be regarded as begun, when Mr. Crawford, in his latest 
novel, makes his New York heroine resort to “a dissenting 
minister” for purposes of consultation; the personage in 
question being as completely out of place in that locality as 
would be a queen or a parish beadle. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


- 


ASPIRATION 


A FIERY soul set forth across the day, 

From out the west beyond the blood-red sun, 
And winged in arcs of light its flaming way 
To meet the silence where the east grew dun. 


And lo! upon the summit of a star 

That marked the limit of the universe, 

The word of God set up its iron bar, 

And said, “ No further, or I launch my curse.” 


The pinioned soul lay prone upon the crest 

And moaned, “*Twere heaven to break yon azure spell ; 
But here to stay with question-tortured breast 

Through all eternity — ah, this is hell!” 

W. J. HENDERSON. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF THE NORNS 


5 bm valley of the Yonderhills lies east and west, with the 
sunrise at one end and the sunset at the other. Far away 
over the South mountain is the level world under the track 
of the sun, while beyond the North mountain stretch the un- 
lit wastes of snow. It is a tenantless dooryard of silence, 
haunted by perpetual autumn and memories of empty years. 

In the midst of that valley, beside the small silver water 
which runs whisperingly all day out of the fabulous Orient 
where no one has ever been, into the spacious West whence 
no one will ever return, stands the low house of the Norns, 
called Doomstead. 

One day there was a sound of spinning within,— the soft, 
droning, dusty sound of the wheel. The Three were at 
work. 

The house was of stone and oak,— hewn square, broad in 
the eaves. The door was square and wide and low. It stood 
open. The hinged windows stood open. 

And where the October sunlight shifted upon the floor, a 
man-child sat absorbed with a tangled thread of yarn between 
his hands. Outside, the yellow leaves of the old ash tree in 
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the grassy yard rustled sweetly and fitfully in the wake of the 
journeying wind ; for it was morning day. 

Almost fretfully now the child’s fingers pulled at the snarl 
which was so weary to unravel, and his brows gathered in a 
knot. The small voice quivered as it cried to the eldest 
Norn, 

“O nurse, I cannot at all undo this tangle.” 

Then the solemn figure left her spinning and came to him 
with a smile, and stood over him, and replied, 

“O manling, hast thou forgot so soon the lesson of yester- 
day? Surely the irresponsible stars have been about thee in 
thy dreams to make all my hard teaching vain. They have 
allured thee with some wayward fancy of their own. But the 
stars are sorry playmates, and thou must heed my word. 
Hast forgotten? 


“ Twenty-four strands make one thread, 
Seven threads make one skein, 
Fifty-two skeins make one hank, 
Eighty hanks make one spindle.” 


“O yes, yes, nurse; I know, I know! But this knot; it 
says nothing of knots in the table. And I cannot find the 
end of the thread.” 

“Poor one, see!” 

And the kind spinner took the thread in her hand, and 
passed it swiftly through her knowing fingers, until she showed 
him, where he had supposed there was only a blemish of the 
stuff or an unevenness of the spinning, a tiny place where 
the two ends of the thread were knotted together into one. 

As she smiled down on him, there was wonder in his an- 
swering eyes; for he was too young to understand. He said 
no more. 

Still she smiled, “ Poor one, dear one!”’ 

And her laboring hand travelled down over his shining 
hair, fondling this waif, this apple of her eye. 

“ Poor heart, dear heart,” she said, “do not be discouraged.” 
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Then as she went over the lesson that was so hard to”him, 
so old a story to herself, in the very monotony of the task 
there seemed to be relief, so that the child thought himself 
wiser as the well-worn words fell from his tongue, saying 
after her, 


“ Twenty-four strands make one thread, 
Seven threads make one skein, 
Fifty-two skeins make one hank, 
Eighty hanks make one spindle.” 


So the Nom went back to her spinning, and‘as the smile 
faded from her face, she mused half aloud, 


“ Fifty-two skeins make one hank, 
Eighty hanks make one spindle. 


“ Yes, and a thousand and one spindles is the tale of ‘work 
these aging hands must accomplish between one dawn and 
another. And for every day’s spinning there goes a notch 
upon the door-post, against the time when the overseer shall 
come. Brief is the light of day in this Auroral world. ~ And 
I think the sun will have tired journeying so often’ from 
Vonderhill to Yonderhill, before the fill of the order be com- 
plete, and the tally reckoned upon the door-post, and the 
number of the spindles made up. 

But the manling did not hear. He was busy with’a saffron 
butterfly, flickering across the sunbeams above his reach. 

B. C. Guest. 























MR. GILBERT PARKER 


ig the summer of 1890 I was sitting one morning in the 
editorial room of Zhe /ndependent, then at the corner 
of Broadway and Murray Street, when a card was handed to 
the editor. 

“ Ask him to walk in.” 

There appeared in the doorway a quiet man of the world. 
He was tall rather than medium, well-built, alert, with dark 
hair, dark square beard, and keen, observant, gray eyes. The 
forehead was a student’s, serene and distinguished; the 
lower face an adventurer’s — Hannibal’s, perhaps, or Cartier’s. 
He walked quickly without striding. When he spoke, his 
face lighted up with human friendliness, and as the conversa- 
tion wore on he followed his topics with animation. He was 
earnest — not too earnest; the finished manner of a gentle- 
man of culture and travel. Well-groomed, and marked with 
breeding rather than fashion, you would take him at once for 
an Englishman — or a New Yorker. 

It was Mr. Gilbert Parker. And soon after this visit 7%e 
Independent printed “ The Patrol of the Cypress Hills,” the 
first of those wonderful tales of the far North, many of which 
were to appear in the same journal during the next year or 
two. In 1892 they were collected in a volume, and “ Pierre 
and His People” was given to the world. 

In these stories it was Mr. Parker’s good fortune to be 
first in an unoccupied field. The unknown vastness of the 
Canadian Northwest furnished him with good hunting, only 
to be equalled in Mr. Kipling’s India. In this little-known 
region, stretching far away into the land of perpetual night 
and everlasting snow, touched with the glamor of uncivilized 
romance and the mysticism of an earlier race, he found a 
background well suited to his purpose, a canvas large enough 
for the elemental scenes he wished to portray. For “ Pierre” 
is not a drawing-room product —that daring, reckless, gam- 
bling, adorable half-breed. He has morals of his own, and is 
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not amenable to our strait code of petty conventions. A 
sinner he may be, a man he certainly is, and a distinct crea- 
tion in our contemporary letters. 

Indeed, it seems to me that one of Mr. Parker’s strongest 
claims for a permanent place in literature will probably be 
based on his power to create character. Pierre, Gaston Bel- 
ward, Mrs. Falchion, Andrée, Brillon, the Chief Factor,— 
these are characters of clear and biting distinctness. After 
reading of their doings, you have a strong individual remem- 
brance of the men and women themselves, not a mere recol- 
lection of the story in which they figured. Yet the story is 
always there too, full of interest and movement, a thing to 
keep you up into the small hours of the night. It is a rare 
and telling combination of powers, this,—the power to por- 
tray striking figures to the life, added to the power of re- 
counting any incident with a thrilling vividness. Give a man 
these two gifts, and then give him a third gift of style,a 
genius for phrase, and you may be sure to lend the world a 
great story writer. All these faculties Gilbert Parker has in 
abundance. 

I said that Mr. Parker was fortunate in finding a back- 
ground like the great Northwest. There is a primitive ele- 
ment in all he does that could be made apparent only with 
great difficulty if he had been confined to conventional life 
for his models. It is present, this strong, self-assured, manly 
outlook upon life, only in the youngest and the oldest com- 
munities. And by bringing these two into contact, Mr. 
Parker has emphasized very clearly the traits of human char- 
acter he most admires. On every page he will be found in 
accord with the new romance movement. 


“Gaston Belward was not sentimental: that belongs to 
the middle class Englishman’s idea of civilization. But he 
had a civilization akin to the highest; incongruous, therefore, 
as the sympathy between the United States and Russia. The 
highest civilization can be independent. The English aristo- 
crat is at home in the lodge of a Sioux chief or the bamboo- 
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hut of a Fijian, and makes brothers of ‘Savages,’ when 
those other formal folk, who spend their lives in keeping 
their dignity, would be lofty and superior.” 


And in this interplay of civilization and rough life, Mr. 
Parker, like some other of the most manly of his contem- 
poraries, finds his inspiration. We know what an inveterate 
world-wanderer Mr. Kipling is. The ends of the earth will not 
let him rest. The elemental gypsy in a man drives him from 
India to Vermont, as it drove Mr. Stevenson from the Adiron- 
dacks to Samoa and many another corner of the world. It 
sends Mr. Richard Harding Davis to Paris, to Africa, to the 
plains, to the slums of New York,— anywhere where life is 
fresh and sincere and bare to the eye. It gives us, too, stories 
like “ The Raiders,” “The House of the Wolf,” “A White 
Company,” and all those restless novels which are crowding 
upon us today. We had become so over-nice in our feelings, 
so restrained and formal, so bound by habit and use in our 
devotion to the effeminate realists, that one side of our 
nature was starved. We must have a revolt at any cost. 
Naturally, then, all these young men who have at once the 
artist’s eye and the adventurer’s heart, as soon as they turned 
their hand to story-telling, sprang at once into favor. They 
have many things in common — spirit, courage, knowledge of 
the world, honesty, education, breeding, and a dislike of 
mawkishness and sentimentality. Art seems to them sec- 
ond to life; and a day of sport is better than a night of 
study. They would rather have gone down the world with 
Alexander of Macedon, or crossed the Alps with Napoleon, 
than have walked with Plato or supped with Virgil. 

Mr. Stevenson in every volume, indeed, shows himself a 
writer for men rather than women. The stress and turmoil 
of the pursuits of men are more entertaining to him than the 
admirable virtues and beauties of women. And in all that 
excellent series of stories of the troublous times of Henry of 
Navarre, “A Gentleman of France,” “The House of the 
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Wolf,” “ The Man in Black,” as well as in “ Francis Cludde,” 
it is the thrilling incident, a new one to every page, which 
chiefly engages the writer’s attention and captures his readers. 
Not analysis, but story-telling, pure and simple, is the aim of 
the school. To be life-like concerns them less than to be 
moving, enthralling, and vivid. And they are right. Great 
as has been the service rendered to English prose in the last 
half century by the realists (as they are called), they never- 
theless cannot hope to have established a permanent manner 
in fiction or a permanent method. They have made palpable 
falsity and childish exaggeration forever impossible; and in 
future, whatever fashion of novel may come into vogue, its 
style must bear the impress of truth and conscientiousness 
given it under the tutorship of realism. All our careful 
studies in dialect and local color will come to be valued as 
contributions to the faithful history of our own time, as pieces 
of accurate self-portraiture; but they will in the main cease 
to be valued as literature. Only a few masterpieces of real- 
ism, and these touched by imagination, will find an abiding 
place in English letters. Realism has given us a careful and 
studious manner in art, which renders it delightful to the 
quiet and curious reader; but for the incurious and active 
man it is somewhat lacking in interest. The fault, perhaps, 
has been not so much in the theory of the realists as in their 
practice. They have not dared. They have been lacking in 
sincerity and manhood. They have too often allowed them- 
selves to choose vapid and maudlin subjects, forgetting that 
while a charming manner is an inestimable aid to a story- 
teller, it can avail him nothing if he have after all no story to 
tell. A scrap of real life, say the realists, is always interest- 
ing, however humble or tame. But it is not. The common- 
place in life does not interest us as much as the dramatic. 
Common people do not interest us as much as the uncommon, 
whether they be uncommon for virtue or beauty or daring or 
vice. We demand in art something better than we can find 
in ourselves. 
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Realism, like evolution, is good as a means to an end; of 
itself it proves nothing. And the one or two masters of 
realism in this country, while inculcating a doctrine of art 
neither final nor altogether sound, have been themselves 
such finished artists, that we have come until very lately to 
set too much store by their creed. At least, so it seems to 
me. But one must not be too insistent; for the great thing 
at last is to secure the spread of the beautiful and the right 
by whatever means. And if a man can get through “The . 
Heavenly Twins” or “ Marcella” or “ Ships That Pass in the 
Night,” and feel the better of it, in Heaven’s name let him. 

As a piece of literature, however,—as a piece of art really 
valuable,— any one of half a dozen stories in “Pierre and 
His People ” will outlast anything ever written by the authors 
of these three monstrosities of letters. 

“God’s Garrison,” “Three Outlaws,” “The Stone,” “An- 
toine and Angelique,”— these short stories along with a few 
by Mr. Quiller-Couch, in “‘Noughts and Crosses,” cannot be 
overmatched anywhere short of the English Bible. And it 
is for the present a sufficient estimate of their author to say 
that he is one of the half dozen English novelists to whom 


the opening of the twentieth century is likely to belong. 
BLiss CARMAN. 











QUATRAINS 


I ART TO THE ARTIST 


i A= you content to yield me up your peace, 

To bid me drink your youth as so much wine; 
Fevered, to know not yours the perfect line, 
And, when your brush begins to breathe, to cease?” 


II. THE TORCH-RACE 


Swift as on wing the first has sped his course, 
And, wearied, fainting, dim with vain remorse, 
Surrenders bright the torch to him behind 

Who starts as swift to end as faint and blind. 


PHILIP BECKER GOETZ. 


- 


MANDANY’S FOOL 


“VE ain’t got hungry for termarters, be ye?” 

Someone had knocked at the screen door, and as there 
was no response, a man’s strident, good-humored voice put 
the above question concerning tomatoes. 

But somebody had heard. 

A woman had been sitting in the kitchen with a pan of 
seek-no-further apples in herlap. She was paring and quarter- 
ing these and then stabbing the quarters through and stringing 
them on yards of white twine, preparatory to festooning them 
on the clothes-horse which stood in the yard. This horse 
was already decorated profusely in this way. A cloud of 
wasps had flown from the drying fruit as the man walked up 
the path. He swung off his hat and waved the insects away. 

“T say, have ye got hungry agin for termarters?” he re- 
peated. 
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Then he rattled the screen; but it was hooked on the 
inside. 

He turned and surveyed the three windows that were visible 
in the bit of a house. 

“ They wouldn’t both be gone, ’n’ left them apples out,” he 
said to himself. “I’m ’bout sure Ann’s to home; ’n’ she’s 
the one I want to see.” 

A woman in the bed-room which opened from the kitchen 
was hurriedly smoothing her hair and peering into the glass. 
She was speaking aloud with the air of one who constantly 
talks to herself, 

“ Jest as sure ’s I don’t comb my hair the first thing, some- 
body comes.” 

She gave a last pat and went to the door. There wasa 
faint smirk on her lips and a flush on her face. 

Her tall figure was swayed by a slight, eager tremor as she 
saw who was standing there. She exclaimed, 

“Goodness me! ’Taint you, Mr. Baker, is it? Wont ye 
walk right in? But I don’t want no termarters; they always 
go aginst me. Aunt Mandany aint to home.” 

“Oh, aint she?” was the brisk response. “Then I guess 
I will come in.” 

The speaker pushed open the now unfastened door and 
entered. He set his basket of tomatoes with a thump on the 
rug, and wiped his broad, red face. 

“Fact is,” he said with a grin, “I knew she was gone. I 
seen her goin’ crosst the pastur’. That’s why I come now. I 
ain’t got no longin’ to see Aunt Mandany —no, sir-ee, not a 
grain of longin’ to see her. But I thought ’twould be agree- 
able to me to clap my eyes on to you.” 

The woman simpered, made an inarticulate sound, and hur- 
riedly resumed her seat and her apple cutting. 

“Wont you se’ down, Mr. Baker?” she asked. 

Her fingers trembled as she took the darning needle and 
jabbed it through an apple quarter. The needle went into 
her flesh also. She gave a little cry and thrust her finger 
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into her mouth. Her large, pale eyes turned wistfully toward 
her companion. The faded, already elderly mouth quivered. 

“T’m jest as scar’t ’s I c’n be if I see blood,” she whis- 
pered. 

Mr. Baker’s heavy under lip twitched; his face softened. 
But he spoke roughly. 

“ You needn’t mind that bit er blood,” he said, “that wont 
hurt nothin’. I don’t care if I do se’ down. I aint drove 
any this mornin’. I c’n jest as well as not take hold ’n’ help 
ye. Is’pose Mandany left a thunderin’ lot for ye to do while 
she’s gone?” 

“ Two bushels,” was the answer. 

“The old cat! That’s too much. But ’twont be for both 
of us, will it, Ann?” 

The woman said, “ No.” 

She looked for an instant intently at the man who had 
drawn his chair directly opposite her. He was already paring 
an apple. 

“TI d’ know what to make of it,” she said, still in a whisper. 

“To make of what ?” briskly. 

“Why, when folks are so good to me ’s you be.” 

“Oh, sho’, now! Everybody ain’t like your Aunt Man- 
dany.” 

“’Sh! Don’t speak so loud! Mebby she’ll be comin’ 
back.” 

“ No, she wont. ’N’ no matter if she is.” 

The loud, confident tone rang cheerily in the room. 

During the silence that followed Mr. Baker watched Ann’s 
deft fingers. ; 

“ Everybody says you’re real capable,” he remarked. 

A joyous red covered Ann’s face. 

‘I jest about do all the work here,” she said. 

She looked at the man again. 

There was something curiously sweet in the simple face. 
The patient line at each side of the close, pale mouth had a 
strange effect upon Mr. Baker. 
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He had been known to say violently in conversation at the 
store that he “never seen Ann Tracy ’thout wantin’ to thrash 
her Aunt Mandany.” 

“What in time be you dryin’ seek-no-furthers for?” he 
now exclaimed with some fierceness. “They’re the flattest 
kind of apples I know of.” 

“That’s what Aunt says,” was the reply; “she says they’re 
most as flat’s as I be, ’n’ that’s flat ’nough.” 

These words were pronounced as if the speaker were merely 
stating a well known fact. 

“Then what does she do um for?” persisted Mr. Baker. 

“She says they’re good ’nough to swop for groceries in the 
spring?” 

Mr. Baker made a deep gash in an apple, and held his 
tongue. 

Ann continued her work, but she took a good deal of seek- 
no-further with the skin in a way that would have shocked 
Aunt Mandany. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes to the sturdy face opposite her 
and said, 

“T guess your wife had a real good time, didn’t she, Mr. 
Baker, when she was livin’? ” 

Mr. Baker dropped his knife, He glanced up and met the 
wistful gaze upon him. 

Something that he had thought long dead stirred in his. 
consciousness. 

“T hope so,” he said gently. “I do declare I tried to make: 
her have a good time.” 

“ How long ’s she be’n dead?” 

“’Most ten year. We was livin’ down to Norris Corners 
then.” 

The man picked up his knife and absently tried the edge of 
it on the ball of his thumb. 

“T s’pose,” said Ann, “that folks are sorry when their 
wives die.” 

Mr. Baker gave a short laugh. 
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“ Wall, that depends.” 

“Oh, does it? I thought folks had to love their wives, ’n’ 
be sorry when they died.” - 

Here Mr. Baker laughed again. He made no other answer 
for several minutes. At last he said, 

“TI was sorry enough when my wife died.” 

A great pile of quartered apples was heaped up in the 
wooden bow! before either spoke again. 

Then Ann exclaimed with a piteous intensity, 

“Oh, I’m awful tired of bein’ Aunt Mandany’s fool!” 

Mr. Baker stamped his foot involuntarily. 

“ How jew know they call you that?” he cried in a great 
voice. 

“T heard Jane Littlefield tell Mis’ Monk she hoped no- 
body ’d ask Mandany’s fool to the sociable. And Mr. 
Fletcher’s boy told me that’s what folks called me.” 

“Damn Jane Littlefield! Damn that little devil of a 
boy! ” 

These dreadful words burst out furiously. 

Perhaps Ann did not look as shocked as she ought. 

In a moment she smiled her immature, simple smile that 
had a touching appeal in it. 

“’Taint no use denyin’ it,” she said; “I aint jes’ like 
other folks, ’n’ that’s a fact. I can’t think stiddy more ’na 
minute. Things all run together,somehow. ’N’ the back er 
my head ’s odd ’s it can be.” 

“Pooh! What of it? There can’t any of us think stiddy; 
*n’ if we could what would it amount to, I should like to 
know? It wouldn’t amount to a row of pins.” 

Ann dropped her work and clasped her hands. Mr. Baker 
‘saw that her hands were hard, and stained almost black on 
fingers and thumbs by much cutting of apples. 

“ Ye see,” she said in a tremulous voice, “sometimes I 
think if mother had lived she’d er treated me so ’t I could 
think stiddier. I s’pose mother ’d er loved me. They say 
mothers do. But Aunt Mandany told me mother died the 
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year I got my fall from the cherry tree. I was eight then. 
I don’t remember nothin’ ’bout it, nor bout anything much. 
Mr. Baker, do you remember your mother ?” 

Mr. Baker said “ Yes,” abruptly. Something made it im- 
possible for him to say more. 

“TI d’ know how ’tis,” went on the thin, minor voice, “but 
it always did seem to me’s though if I could remember my 
mother I could think stiddier, somehow. Do you think I 
could?” 

Mr. Baker started to his feet. 

“T’ll be dumbed ’f I c’n stan’ it,” he shouted. “No, nor I 
wont stan’ it, nuther!” 

He walked noisily across the room. 

He came back and stood in front of Ann, who had patiently 
resumed work. 

“Come,” he said, “I think a lot of ye. Le’s git married.” 

Ann looked up. She straightened herself. 

“Then I should live with you?” she asked. 

“Of course.” 

She laughed. 

There was so,much of confident happiness in that laugh 
that the man’s heart glowed youthfully. 

“T shall be real glad to marry you, Mr. Baker,” she said. 
Then, with pride, “’N’ I c’n cook, ’n’ I know first rate how 
to do housework.” 

She rose to her feet and flung up her head. 

Mr. Baker put his arm about her. 

“Le’s go right along now,” he said, more quickly than 
he had yet spoken. ‘“ We'll call to the minister’s ’n’ 
engage him. You c’n stop there. We'll be married to- 
day.” : 

“Can’t ye wait till I c’n put on my bunnit ’n’ shawl?” 
Ann asked. 

She left the room. In afew moments she returned dressed 
for going. She had a sheet of note-paper, a bottle of ink and 
a pen in her hands. 
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“TI c’n write,” she said confidently, “’n’ I call it fairer to 
leave word for Aunt Mandany.” 

“ All right,” was the response; “go ahead.” 

Mr. Baker said afterward that he never got much more 
nervous in his life than while Ann was writing that note, 
What if Mandany should appear! He wasn’t going to back 
out, but he didn’t want to see that woman. 

The ink was thick, the pen was like a pin, and Ann was a 
good while making each letter, but the task was at last ac- 
complished. She held out the sheet to her companion. 

“ Aint that right?” she asked. 

Mr. Baker drew his face down solemnly as he read: 


DERE AUNT MANDANE 
I’m so dretfull Tired of beeing youre fool that ime going 
too be Mr. Bakers. He askt me. 
ANN. 


“ That’s jest the thing,” he said explosively. ‘“ Now, come 
on.” 

As they walked along in the hot fall sunshine Mr. Baker 
said earnestly, 

“1’m certain sure we sh’ll be ever so much happier.” 

“So’m I,” Ann replied with cheerful confidence. 

They were on a lonely road, and they walked hand in hand. 

“T’m goin’ to be good to ye,” said the man with still more 
earnestness. Then, in a challenging tone, as if addressing 
the world at large, “I guess ’taint nobody’s business but 
our’n.” 

Ann looked at him and smiled trustfully. 

After a while he began to laugh. 

“T’m thinkin’ of your Aunt Mandany when she reads that 
letter,” he explained. 
MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
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NOTES 


|* view of the impending publication of “The Sphinx,” is 
there any significance in Porter & Coates’ announce- 
ment of “ Oscar in Africa,” by Harry Castlemon? 


Robert Louis Stevenson and Conan Doyle have never met. 
For several years, however, they have corresponded with 
more or less regularity, and when Dr. Doyle announced his 
intention of coming to America, Mr. Stevenson wrote him, 
characteristically, from Samoa: 

“Come out and stop awhile with us. You can easily find 


your way. After leaving San Francisco, we’re the second 
town on the left.” 


Dr. Doyle, by the way, is a larger man than I fancied him. 
He must be six feet three or four, and proportionately thick 
set. He is splendidly big and manly looking and is little like 
the conventional literary man. He is an athlete and he evi- 
dently thinks more of a good out-of-doors time than of liter- 
ary and artistic interiors, for the first thing he did, after land- 
ing in New York, was to arrange for a week’s hunting in the 
Adirondacks. 


In some pleasant way Dr. Doyle seems to have inspired a 
faith in the accuracy of his stories such as has been rarely 
accorded to a writer of historical novels. The Longmans 
announce “ Micah Clarke. A Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 
Adapted for School Use.” How dare they confess they have 
been giving us history,— true history such as they study in 
schools,— hidden under a coating of romance! The days of 
literature with a purpose are evidently still with us. 


It is quite unfair in any publishers to print a book of folk- 
lore tales and label them “for children.” For my part I do 
not mean to be cheated out of them, and I warn the Century 
Company that I—to whom classification among youngsters 
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would be the veriest flattery—shall read “The Man who 
Married the Moon.” If Mr. Charles Lummis has made his 
stories of the Pueblo Indians half as delightful as the title is 
I shall not waste my time. 

Furthermore, I accuse these same publishers of an attempt 
to defraud me in the same way of Peter Newell’s “ Topsys 
and Turvys No. 2,” and of a book with a most engaging title, 
“Imaginations. Truthless Tales by Tudor Jenks.” 


They have an odd duty on books in Canada. It was 
formerly an ad valorem duty of fifteen per cent; but this 
spring it was changed to a specific duty of six cents per pound. 
Now here is a fine way of estimating literature! So mucha 
pound! On consideration, however, you will find it a wise 
precision. Canada is a protected country. The publishing 
business is small, and is chiefly in cheap books. Costly books 
would not be made there in any case. And a duty of so 
much per pound bears heavily on the importation of twenty- 
five and fifty cent literature from the States and lightly on 
the importation of expensive books, English or American. 
When I have to pay five or ten dollars on one of Mr. William 
Morris’s handsome volumes, I wish I were under that happy 
Canadian tariff, six cents on the pound. 


Mr. Eugene Field is soon to publish — through the Messrs. 
Scribner—a new book of verses, called “ Love Songs of 
Childhood.” Of this I am very glad, for Mr. Field’s work of 
this sort is always charming: it is pretty and childlike; it is 
supremely simple and sufficiently sentimental. (And I con- 
fess I like sentimental things now and then.) To my mind, 
no one, in this country at least, has ever done lovelier lullabies, 
and word of a new volume of them gives one a premonition 
of pleasure. 


Someone who has just come from Bowdoin College tells 
me that the new art building, for which Elihu Vedder did the 
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decorations, is one of the most satisfactory pieces of archi- 
tecture done of late years in America. The little corner of 
Maine is fortunate. In painful contrast the art building at 
Harvard stands out. For I hear that Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton has already given it his qualified condemnation. 
He says, I believe, that it is pleasing neither from its location, 
material, nor its architecture. Everyone in any way connected 
with Harvard will deplore the necessity which prevented the 
corporation from allowing Professor Norton free scope for 
his ideas, and very few can doubt that if this had been done 
the result would have been better. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland is to be honoured beyond the majority 
of American writing men. He has just been “discovered” 
by the French and they are about to pay him a very pretty 
compliment. His “ Main-Travelled Roads” are being trans- 
lated and wil] soon appear in a leading Parisian Review; and 
there is, into the bargain, a plan to bring out an elaborate 
French edition of the stories. This, I fancy, will be as much 
of a surprise to Mr. Garland as to anyone else. Contrary to 
expectation, his stories did not have any considerable success 
in England and one little dreamed of their taking in France. 
And yet, when one comes to think of it, they have exactly 
the qualities which are popular among the French. They 
ought to attract not a little attention, and the comments of 
the other French papers will be edifying. 


I confess I had been boasting abit. My friend interrupted 
me. “That’s a queer kind of economy you practice,” he 
said. “It reminds me of a Japanese proverb which goes 
something like this: ‘The good man and his wife go to bed 
at eight o’clock to save coal-oil— and beget triplets.’ ” 


Boston has a new magazine — Zhe Bostonian. It is issued 
in two editions: one in paper, the other bound in cloth. In 
its way, it is unique. Number one contains the early chapters 
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of a suppressed novel and the first instalments of a serial 
history of “ The Development of the Shoe and Leather-Trade 
in Massachusetts (beautifully illustrated)” What more 
could one desire? 


Admirer that I am of M. Maeterlinck, I find the Belgian 
poet’s new volume of “ Three Little Dramas for Marionettes” 
unfortunately lacking in freshness. Though his old motives 
of the fear of death are used effectively, they are the same 
old motives; and though his scenery of decaying ancient cas- 
tles is still effective, it is the same. I find there is danger of 
no longer feeling the “new shiver” which “La Princesse 
Maleine” and “ Les Aveugles” gave me. 

The popularity—if I may call it that—of Maeterlinck 
suggests a contrast with the comparative obscurity of Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam, his predecessor and in many ways his master. 
Maeterlinck has a scene in “ Alladine et Palomides ” where 
the lovers are left to die in subterranean vaults. They seem 
to be surrounded by wonders of beauty until, as the rescuers 
pierce the walls, the daylight shows all their marvels to be 
cheap and tawdry. This reminds me of the closing scene of 
“Axel,” that wonderfully significant drama of Villiers! Axel 
has renounced the intellectual world, and Sara the religious 
world, each in the search for a hidden treasure. They meet, 
for the first time, in the crypt of an ancient castle. Life, at 
that moment, seems to offer to them wealth, power, and, 
above all, a new birth of love. “ We can now realize all our 
dreams,” exclaims Sara. And Axel replies, summing up 
the thought of a whole generation in one illuminating sen- 
tence: “Why realize them? They are so splendid!” A 
deeper meaning, it seems to me, than any to be found in 
Maeterlinck’s plays; it explains half the vagaries of the cen- 
tury’s end. 


I confess myself somewhat at a loss to understand the 
opinion most Englishmen seem to have had of the ational 
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Observer when it was under Mr. William E. Henley’s direction, 
To my mind it was far and away the most entertaining of the 
reviews, and it had such new and clever stuff that I marvel 
at its failure. You remember the “ Barrack Room Ballads” 
were first published in its pages, and then there were Kenneth 
Graham’s essays and stories, and Mr. Street’s delightful 


“‘ Autobiography of a Boy,” and parts of “ Pierre and His 


People,” and any number of other things. There was always 
a suggestion of the lasting in the atonal Observer's litera- 
ture which the other papers didn’t have. 


Without discussing the value or significance of the work 
the lady-novelists have been giving us during the past year, 
they have yet made the period one of stress and confusion. 
The calm dignity of a novel like “ The Manxman” comes 
with a great relief. Not that Mr. Hall Caine’s book does 
not stir one. He has made of his old, old story of love and 
friendship something passionate, strong, alive. And even if 
to some he has at places, as he has to me in Pete’s final and 
great sacrifice of his child to Philip, been not entirely convinc- 
ing, he has proved one most important thing. The simple, 
elemental passions and motives are as real and living to us as 
the most complex and curious which we are told to believe 
are the essence of modernity. ‘The Manxman,” like “ Tess” 
before it, is written for all men and all times. 
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Messrs. Stone & Kimball’s List 
READY SHORTLY 
IN RUSSET AND SILVER 


POEMS BY EDMUND GOSSE. Printed at the University Press on 
English laid paper. 16mo, $1.25 net. 
Also 75 copies on large paper, numbered from 1 to 10 (Japanese vellum) 
at $6.00, and 11 to 75 ( English hand-made) at $3.50. 


JUST READY 
ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 
HIS LIFE AND HIS WORK, WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
POEMS, BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. With a portrait 
from a drawing by August F. Jaccaci. Printed at the De Vinne Press 


on English laid paper. 450 copies. r18mo. Price, $1.25. 
Also 60 numbered copies on Holland hand-made paper (only 50 being for 


sale), at $3.50. 
LINCOLN’S GRAVE 


A POEM BY MAURICE THOMPSON. Witha titlepage by George 
H. Hallowell. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


“If we are not mistaken, a poem of permanent value was added to our 
literature when Mr. Thompson read these moving stanzas in Sanders 
Theatre last summer. . . . His art is well nigh perfect, and we are 
sure that the exalted patriotism of the poem will awake hearty response 
and acclaim wherever it may be read.””"—/xdianafolis News. 


SONNETS OF THE WINGLESS HOURS. 


BY EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. Square 16mo, 115 pages. Price, $1. 

“ The book seems to me the most noteworthy of its kind which has ap- 
peared since the publication of William Watson’s ‘ Epigrams’ in 1884.”— 
ArTHuUR STEDMAN in Zhe Dial. 


. THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 
A PLAY BY W. B. YEATS. With a frontispiece by Mr. Aubrey 

Beardsley. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

A charming little poem by one of the cleverest of the younger English 
poets. It was first produced at the Avenue Theatre, London, in March, 
1 

WHEN HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 
VERSES BY TOM HALL. Second edition. With decorations by WiLL 
H. Brap.ey. 18mo, $1.25. 
SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS 
BY GEORGE SANTAYANA. Second Edition. With a titlepage de- 
signed by the author. Printed at the University Press on laid paper 
16mo. Buckram. Price, $1.25 xe?. 
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MESSRS. STONE & KIMBALL’S LIST 


FOURTH THCUSAND 


THE EBB-TIDE 


A Trio and Quartette 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND LLOYD OSBOURNE 
Cloth, $1.25 


Lonpvon Trmgs: “This is a novel of sensation. But the episodes and 
incidents, although thrilling enough, are consistently subordinated to sensa- 
tionalism of character. .. . There is just enough of the coral-reef and the 
palm groves, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, to indicate rather than to 
present local coloring. Yet when he dashes in a sketch, it is done to perfec- 
tion. . . . We see the scene vividly unrolled before us.” 

ATLANTIC MontHiy: ‘The reader is constantly struck with the 
writer’s design, we think, in the contrast between the vileness of the three 
principal characters, men of diverse temperament and history, and the lovely 
surroundings in which they work out their evil destinies. ... The style 
remains, however, a delightful thing ; there is still the absolute clearness in 
seeing all with which the author deals, and there is happy selection, both of 
which qualities, it seems to us, more than any balancing of Lape and 
curiousness in epithet, give to his books a wonderful and an English charm. 
. .. To him (Lloyd Osbourne) may possibly be ascribed the correctness of 
the American local color and the lack of grotesqueness in the use of Ameri- 
can slang.” ee 

SaturpDAy Review: “there are few pages—there is, ‘certainly, not 
one incident of the narrative —which do not clearly reveal the creative 
genius and literary craftsmanship of Mr. Stevenson. The book is, in short, 
intensely Stevensonian. . . . In force of delineation, in sublety of revelation 
—both of character and of the motive-springs of action —and in piquancy 
of dialogue, the book is as characteristic of Mr. Stevenson’s art as any that 
he has set his name to. . . . No one, we think, who takes up THE EBB- 
TIDE, will put it away until the last page is reached, so irresistible is the 
charm of the vivid and picturesque narrative.” 


SECOND EDITION 
A JUNE ROMANCE 
By Norman Gaz. With titlepage and tail-piece by Bast. JOHNSON. 
16mo, Cloth. $1.00. 
NEW EDITION 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 
TALES OF THE FAR NORTH 

By Gitpert PARKER. 318 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 
STONE & KIMBALL, The Caxton Building, Chicago 
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Darper & Brothers 


TRILBY 
A Novel. By Gsorce pu Maurisr, Author of “Peter Ibbetson.” 
With 120 Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.75. 

WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH 


By Henry Demarest Luioyvp. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


BIBLE STORIES 


For Young People. By the Right Rev. Henry C. Porrsr, D. D., The 
Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D. D., The Rev. Joun HAtt, D. D., and 
Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


HYPATIA 


Or New Foes with an Old Face. By CHar ies Kincstey. Illustrated 
from drawings by W1LLIAM MARTIN JoHNsON, and with Portrait of the 
Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $7.00. (Nearly Ready.) 


PORTRAITS IN PLASTER 
From the Collection of Laurence Hutton. With 72 Illustrations, 
Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00, 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE LEVANT 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Greece and Turkey, with Visits to the Islands of Rhodes and 
Cyprus, and the Site of Ancient Troy. By THomas W. Knox. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE 
A Novel. By Mrs. OL1PHANT. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico, on receipt of the price. Harper’s CATALOGUE will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Dbarper & Brothers 


MICAH CLARKE 
His Statement. By A. Conan Doy te, Author of “The Refugees,” 
“Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. New Illustrated Edition. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING PINS 


Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Women. By Turopore 
Cuitp, Author of ‘“‘Art and Criticism,” etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (/ust Ready.) 

A LITTLE ENGLISH GALLERY 
By Louise IMocen Guiney. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
In the Series ‘“‘ Harper’s American Essayists.” (Just Ready.) 

THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND KAISER. 


Notes from Both Sides of the Russian Frontier. By Pouttnry Bics- 
Low. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/ust Ready.) 


TWILIGHT LAND 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp Py te, Author of ‘‘ The Wonder 
Clock,” ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,” ‘‘ Men of Iron,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. ( Nearly Ready.) 

A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE 


By Caspar W.Wuitney. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. (Nearly Ready.) 


WAYSIDE POEMS 
By WaA.LAcE Bruce, Author of ‘“‘ Old Homestead Poems.” Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A History of English Literature for Secondary Scholars. By J. Locir 
Rosertson, M. A., First English Master of Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 
Post 8vo, Cloth. (/ust Ready.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico, on receipt of the price. Harpser’s CATALOGUE will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Messrs. Stone & Kimball’s List 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Newly Collected and Edited with a Memoir, Critical Intro- 
ductions, and Notes by 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


AND 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


with many Portraits, Fac-similes, and Pictures by 


ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 


In ten volumes. Printed at the University Press on specially 
made paper. 12mo, rough edges. Price, $15.00 in sets, or 
separately, $1.50 per volume. 


THE GREEN TREE LIBRARY 


VISTAS 
BY WILLIAM SHARP. 600 copies, printed at the University Press 
on laid paper. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 

‘It would be superfluous to commend the high merit of such writing as 
this. And such as this, much else in the book also is. It is a book of rare 
excellence and rea! charm; a book to be read and re-read until the vistas 
beyond vistas which it contains have revealed their full beauty and signifi- 
cance.” — The Academy. 


THE PLAYS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


“Princess Maleine,” “The Intruder,’ “The Blind,” “The Seven Prin- 
cesses,”’ Translated by RICHARD HOVEY, with an introductory 
essay on Symbolism and cover design —“ The Green Tree’’—by 
Henry McCarter. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 600 
copies. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 ned. 


THE POEMS OF PAUL VERLAINE 


TRANSLATED BY GERTRUDE HALL. With pictures by Henry 
McCarter. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 600 copies. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 me. (in preparation.) 


(Other Volumes to follow.) 
STONE & KIMBALL, The Caxton Building, Chicago 
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A BOOK LOVER’S BIBELOT. 


MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY: A Bunpte or Papsrs ImBvzpD wITH 
THE SOBRIETY OF MipniGHt. By WaLtTer BLacksurN Harte. A 
new volume of papers on various subjects, interspersed with humorous 
and fantastic digressions. 


The papers in this dainty book are written in a vein of quiet humor and 
wit and irony, and are filled with those sober and fantastic speculations 
that appeal to those lovers of literature who have discovered among the 
older humorists some of the most agreeable philosophers of their time. 
This is a book for the fireside or the tea table; for solitude or company ; 
for indoors or outdoors, town or country; for gray “ge or sunshine; win- 
ter or summer. It will find its way to that handy lower shelf 
among those books of old, as well as contemporary, humorists, 
which come uppermost in the mind, in the — of a quiet 
hour in a snug corner with a meditative pipe. e author is essen- 
tially a humorist, though all these meditations are touched with the sobriety 
of midnight and deal as often with the grave and serious questions of life as 
the lighter quips of fancy and fantasy. Published only in fine cloth; a 
dainty, handsome book. Price, $1.25. For sale by all Booksellers or by 
the Publishers, 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Copley Square, - - ~ - Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE CHA P-BOOR. 





C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Pleasure Vehicles 
and Harness 


Ordered work a specialty 
Designs and prices given on application 
A complete stock of stable and harness sundries 


Correct liveries, gloves, collars, ties, etc. 




















J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S NE 
BOOKS 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of France | 


By Louis ApotpHe Tusrs, ex-Prime Minister of France. T: 
from the French, with the sanction of the author, by D. Forses 
Bet. New Edition. Now complete in 12 octavo volumes, wit 
thirty-six Steel Plates. Cloth; $36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.0 d 


i 
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History of the French Revolution 


By Louis ApoLtpHe Turers, ex-Prime Minister of France. T: ; 
with Notes and Illustrations from the most authentic sources, by Frei 


ERIC berg New Ldition, with forty-one illustrations on St 
engraved by Witttam GREATBATCH. 5 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $34 
per volume; half morocco, $5.00 per volume. Uniform with the aba 
to be published in monthly hg commencing September, 1894. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex 


By Freperick Masson. With Numerous Illustrations in the best si 
of the French art. 8vo. Ready soon. 


Napoleon at Home 


The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. By Freperick M 
SON. ith twelve full-page Illustrations by F. p— MyrBaAcH. 2 
umes. 8vo. $7.50. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne 


Edited by Gzorce SAINTSBUR “9s Illustrations by E. J. WHEE 

6 volumes. 16mo. Cloth lf calf or half morocco, $13.5 
Large-paper Edition. 150 s printed. 50 for America. 
umes. 8vo. Buckram, $138.00. 

Published in connection with Dent & Co. of London. 
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Corinne, or Italy 


By Mapame DeStagt. Translated. With an Introduction by GzoncE’ 
Saintssury. Illustrated by H.S.Greic. 2 volumes. 12mo. Clothy 
$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. Be. Bac Edition. 
oa A jmp 50 for America. 2 volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $6.00. 

Publi in connection with Dent & Co..of London 


Colonial Days and Dames 
=" Anne HotiincswortH Wuarton, author of ‘‘ Through Colonial® 
Doorways.” Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. E dition " 
Luxe, limited to the number of subscribers. 4 


By Reef and Palm 


Storiesofthe South Sea. By Louis Becke. With Introduction by Lono | 
Pemsroxe. Tall 16mo. Cloth extra, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Press of Graves & Henry, Cambridge 
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